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THE THINKER. Saburo with his crust of bread carries the weight 
of all Japan. Poor food, poor clothes, he’s a symbol of his people. 
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SUSUKI 


W@ OVER A YEAR ago, someone asked 
me, “‘Have you been over to see old 
Susuki? He’s been very sick.” 

I had to confess that I had not 
even known the old man was ill. 
Later when I met Maria Susuki, the 
oldest daughter of a family of twelve 
children, I asked her about her 
father. : 

“‘He is much better now, Padre,” 
she replied. 

“Why didn’t you call me when 
your father became sick?” 

“He is a Japanese, Padre, and I 
don’t think he was ever baptized.” 

“Well, let’s go over and see him.” 

The Susuki family live across the 
Acre River, in Brazil. A canoe is the 
only means to reach the family 
home. 

When Maria and I arrived there, 
I found Susuki still confined to his 
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A seed planted long before, 
on the streets of Tokyo, 


comes to flower in Bolivia. 


BY JAMES R. DYER, M.M. 


bed after his serious illness. During 
our conversation, I learned that, as 
a youth, Susuki had left his home in 
Japan for the New World. He was 
refused entry into the United States, 
and had finally landed in Brazil. 
After many wanderings through the 
jungles and on the rivers, he settled 
in the frontier wilderness, where 
Brazil meets Bolivia at the Acre Riv- 
er. Following the natural instincts of 
all Japanese who come here, Susuki 
became a vegetable gardener. 

Even after many years away from 
Japan, Susuki had not lost his Japa- 
nese accent, and he spoke Portu- 
guese and Spanish brokenly. He was 
full of traditional Japanese courtesy, 
and insisted that his wife make me 
comfortable and serve me a cool 
drink. 

I learned that José, as his friends 





called him, had never been bap- 
uzed. But he expressed willingness 
to be instructed. As the days slipped 
into weeks and then into months, 
José and myself labored together 
over the profound mysteries of faith. 

“I can remember far back,” José 
told meoneday. 
“I was a small 
boy, running 
the streets of 
Tokyo. There 
was a Padre 
with a big 
church, just like 
your own in 
Cobija. It had 
statues and pretty pictures. Every 
day the priests took all of us boys 
and girls into the church and taught 
us the very same things you are 
teaching me. As we go along, many 
of the things I learned then, come 
back to me.” 

That same day I had a surprise 
for José Susuki. For a long time, I 
had felt that the Holy Ghost had to 
work overtime, because the old man 
did not understand half my Spanish. 
So I had obtained for him a cate- 
chism and a Bible history written in 
Japanese. 

**Now I can read and understand 
everything!’ exclaimed José, his 
eyes bright with pleasure, as I gave 
him the Japanese books. “Now we 
will go fast with less effort.” 

The next time I crossed the river, 
Susuki was eagerly waiting for me. 
Usually I had done most of the talk- 
ing; but on that day, José was so full 
of his studies that I could hardly get 
a word in edgeways. 
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On the Feast of the Immaculate 
Conception, Susuki paddled across 
the river to the Cobija church, and 
there I baptized him with his adopt- 
ed name, José. A few days later, he 
fell ill again. I hastened to his home 
and, after some instruction, heard 
his first confes- 
sion and gave 
him First Com- 
munion. 

Just at that 
time, Bishop 
Raymond A. 
Lane, Superior 
General of 
Maryknoll, ar- 
rived in Cobija to make a visitation 
of the priests and Sisters there. I 
asked the bishop if he would con- 
firm our newly baptized Japanese 
convert. “It will be a pleasure,” 
Bishop Lane replied, “and I will 
talk to him in his native tongue.” 

I paddled my tipsy canoe across 
the swirling waters with my episco- 
pal passenger. Susuki was thrilled 
beyond words to have such an im- 
portant dignitary in his home. 

Not long afterwards, I was sum- 
moned across the river once again. 
On that occasion, I went to admin- 
ister the last of God’s sacraments. 
Old José, who had already wandered 
so far, was prepared for his last 
journey. He died peacefully. 

Thus a seed planted long ago in 
Japan by one sower, was cultivated 
by another. Divine grace watered 
this seed and developed it into a 
beautiful flower. José Susuki, a wan- 
derer over the world, went home 
a son of the Father who made him. 
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Walking up steps in Pleasantville, N.Y., church and wearing 
rose vestments for Gaudete Sunday, Maryknoll.'s Father FELIX 
MIGLIAZZO was disconcerted when he heard a tot exclaim: "Look, 
Mama! God's got a new suit on." . . . Maryknoll's Bishop 
ALONSO ESCALANTE besides being head of the Mexican Foreign 
Mission Society has also been named National Propagation of 
the Faith Director for Mexico. He expects to get the first 
foreign mission for his new society this year, 


* * * 


First Catholic labor school in Japan is being 
started in Kyoto by Milwaukee's Father GEORGE 
HIRSCHBOECK . . . Construction of permanent chapel 
at Maryknoll Seminary being slowed down by winter 
weather. Plans call for completion late this year 
or early 1955. 

* * * 


Maryknoll's new how-to-do-it booklet on making a will is 
called What Only You Can Do. The booklet has scored a big 
hott 


hit with Cat ce lawyers and every mail brings requests for 
extra copies. The booklet is mailed free to anyone requesting 
it... Sign of the Times: Last month the first congress of 
the African lay apostolate was held in Uganda. With Cardinal 
THEODOSIUS DE GOUVEIA presiding, twelve Central African lands 
took part. Another indication that Africa has come of age. 


* * * 


Three and a half years ago Father EDWARD BARRON 
of Detroit began a new parish in Sonobe, Japan, 
with five Christians. Today he has 670, all his 
own converts . . . Some of Maryknoll's popular 
mission movies have been issued in French and 
Spanish editions. They are now being shown in 
15 countries around the world. 

* * * 


Father ALBERT V. FEDDERS' chapel on Formosa was formerly a 
garage used to store the limousine of the island's Japanese 
general . .. Last year Maryknoll accepted boys from 29 
states, Alaska and Nicaragua. New York State led the list 
with 53 vocations. 56 dioceses were represented . .. 20,000 
persons are treated each year in the Maryknoll dispensaries 
in Guatemala, and in a single year in Riberalta, Bolivia, the 
dispensary there gave almost 45,000 treatments . .. A recent 
survey of the Blanca Flor area in Bolivia showed that 90% of 
the people were illiterate and that the infant death rate was 


55%. 
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@ as Father Francis P. Milroy and 
myself walked from the Seminary to 
the Colegio the other day, we were 
composing a picture of the average 
Indian woman here in Puno. She is 
a barefoot woman, dressed in a two- 
piece dress, consisting of a blouse 
and aplain colored skirt. Upon her 
back, in a shawl woven of crude 
wool, she carries one of her many 
offspring. The baby is an unwashed 
tot wearing dirty, old, torn clothes, 
which would cause a mother in the 
United States to scream with horror. 


Average Citizens 


BY JOSEPH R. LANG, M.M. 


The typical missioner gets sidetracked by a flatiron killing. 


The dirty face is usually hidden by 
a piece of bread, which the child is 
habitually nibbling. 

As the mother hurries over the 
cobblestones of the street, she is 
spinning wool onto a little round 
spindle that she lets hover close to 
the ground. In her other hand she 
may have a rope, to which is 
attached the family’s cow or sheep 
or pig. And so, wearing her derby 
upon her head and carrying her 
several burdens, she hurries about 
her business. 

If this be the average ‘Indian 
woman of Puno, what may be the 
average Maryknoll Father belong- 
ing to the Puno Mission? Well, the 
average Maryknoll Padre is a curate 
at the parish of San Juan — and 
being a curate is by no means a 
minor task. This parish — which 
comprises the entire city of Puno 
and its outskirts — is at the present 
time, through its able pastor, Father 
Daniel B. McLellan, making a bid 
for all of the men of the city. If 
Father McLellan, assisted by his 
curates, can bring the men back to 
the sacraments, he will certainly 
deserve the praises of the Church in 
South America. 
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Another important task of our 
Average Missioner, and one not to 
be taken lightly, is that of teacher. 
As such, he performs a twofold job. 
He has to teach and care for our 
twenty-eight minor seminarians, 
and also teach in our Colegio San 
Ambrosio. Certainly, I am sure, he 
soon asked himself, “Why am I 
teaching in our Puno mission?” 

Well, because he has a twofold 
task of teaching, he found a twofold 
answer. He has come to realize that 
one of the greatest missionary works, 
and one that coincides with the 
thoughts of the present Holy Father 
and of past Popes, is the training of 
young men for the native priest- 
hood, in every mission throughout 
the entire world. Without this work, 
our missionary efforts would be 
wasted to a great extent, because in 
the future there would not be “other 
Christs,”” who are really and truly 
made of the same flesh and blood as 
the people among whom they work. 

Again, the pedagogical curate 
came to the conclusion that, if it is 
necessary for well-known baseball 
teams to have the farm system in 
order to train great, A-number-one 
baseball players, so it is even more 
necessary in the spiritual realm to 
possess a feeder system — that is, a 
college — so that one day we shail 
have excellent Catholic families who 
will make the grand sacrifice of giv- 
ing their sons to the native priest- 
hood. As it is now, the priesthood, 
as a profession, is looked down upon. 
All of this training and formation is 
in the capable hands of Fathers 
Charles F. Girnius and James S. 
Stefaniak. 

Finally — our Average Missioner 
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has the task of studying Quechua, 
the main Indian language spoken 
here. Aymara is also spoken, but it 
is not as important as the Quechuan 
tongue. At the present time, Fathers 
John K. Byrne, Vincent A. 
Cunningham, Thomas C. Higgins, 
along with Father Edward T. 
Mannion from Bolivia, are tackling 
the job of trying to understand the 
guttural Indian language. Since the 
former language teacher, who had 
taught some of our other masters of 
the Quechuan tongue, such as 
Fathers James M. O’Brien and 
Thomas W. Verhoeven, decided to 
kill his fiancée with a flatiron, it was 
necessary to secure a new teacher. 
And with this little bit of news, we 
leave our Average Missioner and 
the Puno Mission. 

















PEOPLE | 


@ wALk the streets of Hong Kong, 
and you will see them everywhere. 
You willsee them queued up (above) 
in long lines, awaiting relief —a 
pot of rice-or some bits of clothing. 
You will see them with their few 
possessions (left), squatting to eat 
some food they have begged. They 
are the refugees from Red China, 
the lost people of our generation. 


























Huddled on the cold pavement of an empty doorway (above) or hunt- 
ing the refuse of a dump (left), the lost people struggle to live. 
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d bring up their families. 
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This is how the lost people must live an 


Home is any empty spot they can find 











When I arrived at Maryknoll for the 
first time in 1913, I found a small group 
of about six women, known as the 
Teresians. They were volunteers led by 
Miss Mary Rogers, of Jamaica Plain, 
: Massachusetts, now Mother Mary 
es eae Joseph, and they were helping the small 
Se. community of priests and Brothers and 
‘S seminarians who formed the then‘ re- 
‘te cently established Catholic Foreign 
Mission Society of America. 
Numerous other volunteers joined 
their ranks, and finally the first canon- 
ical novitiate was made. The Mary- 
knoll Sisters were recognized by the 
Church as a religious community, un- 
der the official title of Foreign Mission 
Sisters of St. Dominic. 





Three years after the first priests set 
out for China, a group of Sisters fol- 
lowed. Their first convent was estab- 
lished in Kowloon, Hong Kong, and 
the second in Yeung Kong, a mission 
of the Kongmoon Diocese. From this 
modest beginning, the Sisters have in- 
creased very rapidly, but not rapidly 
enough tosupply the increasing require- 
ments of the mission work of the Mary- 
knoll Fathers. ; 

.Contrary to the understanding of 
many non-Maryknollers, the Mary- 
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THE SUPERIOR GENERALS CORNER 


By Bishop Raymond A. Lane, Superior General of Maryknoll 


knoll Sisters are free to work and 
actually do work under other societies 
than Maryknoll. It is well here, like- 
wise, to correct another common mis- 
understanding; namely, that the Mary- 
knoll Sisters are in any way under the 
direction of the Maryknoll Fathers. 
They have an entirely separate admin- 
istration, and they maintain their own 
means of support. They have no obliga- 
tion whatsoever to consult the admin- 
istration of the Fathers in any matter 
pertaining to their own community. 

Though this is true, the Sisters work 
in close harmony with the Fathers and 
Broshers of Maryknoll, not only at 
home but likewise in the mission field. 
At present they are collaborating with 
the Fathers in many countries: Hawaii, 
Japan, Formosa, Hong Kong, the 
Philippines, Africa, Mexico, Bolivia, 
Peru and Chile. 


From the small group that I met in 
1913, these Sisters have now increased 
to 1,108. Their help is invaluable to us. 
Their training is such that they are 
ready to engage in the most diversified 
activities in the mission field. We hope 
and pray that more and more Mary- 
knoll Sisters will be available for our 
work. 





The Mexican grandmother shown on our cover this 
month very seldom gets a chance to stand in line outside 
a confessional or to kneel at the altar rail and receive 
her God during the Holy Sacrifice. Our prayers for the 
Church might well include the Catholics of Mexico, a 
land where an average priest must try to serve 10,000 
Catholics. 
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Out of the wind and the rain, 


BY JEROME P. 


@ IT STARTED slowly — a gentle lit- 
tle rain, not unusual for this time 
of the year in Chile. “‘It will blow 
over,’ was the general opinion, but 
one not to come true until thirty- 
five hours later. 

Rivers and creeks became tor- 
rents, irrigation ditches burst their 
banks. The sewage system was not 
built to carry the load. The flood 
was on! People tried to divert it 
from their doors with sacks and piles 
of dirt, but the water had its way. 
Over the curb and threshold it crept; 


~ ynto homes and factories it moved 


and started its devastating work. 
Old rambling homes began to sag 
and crumble. Built of adobe and 
resting only on a layer or two of 
bricks, they were no match for the 
rising waters. Ten inches, twenty 
inches, a yard. Suddenly the crash- 
ing sound of a house slipping into 
the flood could be heard. In dis- 
trict after district of Talca, that 
sound was repeated. Eighty-seven 
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came a harvest of God’s grace. 


GARVEY, M.M. 


homes disappeared into the flood 
waters. Five thousand people were 
left homeless. 

In our district things were not 
quite so bad. We were on slightly 
higher ground. From early morning, 
in boots and raincoat, 1 had been 
making the rounds, lending a hand 
wherever it was needed. We gath- 
ered some of our boys and put them 
to work piling benches in the school 
rooms, so that we should be pre- 
pared to receive families who had 
lost their homes. 

The rains slowed and finally 
stopped, but the water continued to 
rise. Late in the afternoon, the 
bridge that links us to town could 
stand no more. With what sounded 
like a sigh, the brick and concrete 
bases slipped into the torrent and 
disappeared. With the bridge went 
the only pipe supplying drinking 
water for our 5,000 people. We had 
been without electricity since the 
previous day, and could not operate 
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our pump. Now without bridge, 
light or drinking water, we were 
completely isolated. 

Meantime, the Army, police, Red 
Cross, Civil Defense, and other civic 
groups went into operation. Rescue 
and salvage squads soon were at 
work. Four families were brought 
into the school, with the possessions 
they had been able to salvage. The 
Sisters had hot food ready for them, 
and dry clothes for the babies and 
smaller children. The sick were put 
to bed and dosed liberally with 
penicillin, and before long all were 
quite comfortable. 

Next morning a social-service 
worker arrived to take stock of the 
damage. Together we visited every 
home in the district, noting the dam- 
age that had been done, and distrib- 
uting medicine and clothing to peo- 
ple who needed them most. I re- 
turned home for lunch, just in time 
to greet an army truck driving up. 

Huddled in it were a woman and 
her seven children, aged from nine 
weeks to twelve years. With them 
was Grandpa, 85, bent and crippled 
with rheumatism but without a word 
of complaint. The tattered clothing 
they wore was all that they had 
saved when the canal burst its banks 
and carried away their little shack. 

Senora Marta, the social-service 


ONE FOURTH THE WORLD. 


E:cury per cent of India’s 360 million people live in 
small villages, part of an agricultural economy that 
gives a low standard of living. India’s per capita 


worker, is the wife of the director of 
one local radio station. She called 
her husband, who plugged the line 
into the broadcast channel, and her 
story went on the air. Within half 
an hour, trucks, cars, and people on 
foot were bringing help. Beds, blan- 
kets, towels, clothing, and money 
poured in. Our refugees were soon 
smiling. 

Three weeks after the flood, we 
still had five families with us. Clas- 
ses were suspended indefinitely. The 
most serious problem is housing for 
such families. Emergency units are 
proposed, but politics and lethargy, 
now that the crisis has passed, are 
obstacles to a solution. 

Meantime, there is priestly work 
to be done. As a result of the flood, 
we were requested to validate three 
marriages; there are baptisms to be 
performed; and we are giving in- 
structions to children who seem 
never to have heard of God. 

Every morning, Margarita, the 
eldest of the twelve children, trips 
over to the church for Mass, followed 
by four little brothers and sisters. 
She is beginning to learn what it is 
all about; and on the way back to 
their schoolroom home, she explains 
doctrine to the others. Wind and 
rain have worked well on one soul, 
at least. God bless young Margarita! 





income is $50, compared to America’s $1,300. Much food must be imported. 
Over 100 million Indians have malaria. More than 80% of the people are illiter- 
ate. Life expectancy in India is 27 years, compared to American life expectancy 


of 66 years. 
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~ The Workers 
of Peace Village 






Here’s a story that parallels our great American traditions. 


BY EDMUND T. SHAMBARIS, M.M. 


@ “sut, Father, we’re not like the 
ordinary Japanese,’’ protested 
Nakamura-san. “We work twice as 
hard as the ordinary Japanese.” 

This bit of boasting sounded very 
much like a loud blowing of one’s 
horn and should, I thought, have 
been said with tongue in cheek. To 
work twice as hard as the ordinary 
Japanese farmer, would be a con- 
siderable feat. So I put on a “‘doubt- 
ing Thomas” look and asked to be 
shown the evidence. I was. 


Heiwa-mura is a pioneer village. 
In these days of skyscrapers and 
paved roads and TV, it is hard to 
even imagine a pioneer establish- 
ment outside of a Hollywood movie 
set. But tucked away in the moun- 
tains north of Kyoto, on the top of 
Mt. Tai San Ji, stands the quiet, hid- 
den village of Heiwa-mura. “‘Peace”’ 
is what it would be called in Eng- 
lish — “Peace Village.” 


ae Nakamura-san fashioned his own 
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After a long, steady climb, the 
traveler suddenly, and almost with- 
out any warning, emerges on the top 
of the mountain, and there drinks 
in a panorama that would make any 
travelogue narrator go into ecsta- 
sies. Standing there, one finds it 
easy to feel that the people of the 
mountaintop live close to God. 

One might expect to find a deso- 
late hermitage in this mountain 
fastness. Instead, on the plateau 
summit the climber sees a small, 
cleared settlement of about twenty 
tiny houses, clustering together. 
There, indeed, is a refuge from clut- 
ter and confusion — a refuge liter- 
ally carved from the wilderness. 

It all began five years ago, al- 
though the dreaming and planning 
goes back much further. 

Morita and Nakamura had been 
buddies for years, visiting one an- 
other and frequently discussing the 
future — which they saw only in 


dream on top of a remote mountain. 
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Father Shambaris talks to one of the workers who studied to be 
a Christian at night after toiling fourteen hours in the fields. 
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Electric lights will soon brighten the little chapel of St. Catherine. 


rosy colors. Those were the days of 
dreams. But they were also the days 
of Japan’s imperialism. Morita and 
Nakamura were caught up in a ma- 
chine for which they had no liking 
— the machine of war. They, along 
with millions of other young men, 
were called into military service. 
They were parted to serve overseas. 

Morita and Nakamura did not 
meet again until years later, after 
the war had been fought and lost. 
Their paths crossed in Kyoto, where 
one worked in a bakery and the 
other in a bicycle shop. The war 
was over but not the dreams. Japan 
was building a new nation. Why 
couldn’t they build a new world 
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for themselves and their families? 

The two friends heard that the 
Government was giving out parcels 
of abandoned or uninhabited land 
to returned veterans, as part of a re- 
habilitation program. Instantly they 
knew what they wanted to do. Years 
earlier, they had rambled through 
the hills and mountains around 
Kyoto, and they had always been 
attracted to the mountaintop of Tai 
San Ji. There was the place to build 
a new world! But would the Gov- 
ernment give them the land? 

After many trips to Government 
bureaus and the unraveling of miles 
of red tape, the two friends finally 
held a paper that made the top of 
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Her smile, the spirit of Peace Village. 


Tai San Ji theirs. But one condition 
was attached: in a specified number 
of years, they must have a definite 
amount of land under cultivation. 
The job was too much for two to do 
alone, so they looked around for ad- 
ditional partners. Few men were in- 
terested in such a difficult and back- 
breaking venture. Butin time Morita 
and Nakamura found fourteen pio- 
neer spirits like themselves. 

To establish a village and make 
farm land from a remote mountain 
fastness, is a challenging undertak- 
ing. It is even more formidable and 
discouraging when the job must be 
done “‘on a shoestring.” The start 
was not propitious. Sun, wind, rain, 
and wild animals worked against the 
pioneers. The untamed soil did not 
respond to plowing. Instead of top 
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grass, matted vegetation with roots 
a foot deep had to be removed; the 
patient workers cut it into squares 
and lifted it out, piece by piece. 

About this time, in the town of 
Aoyagi where they had gone for sup- 
plies, Morita and Nakamura met 
Father Clement Boesflug. The vet- 
erans were immediately attracted to 
the priest. They had rejected Bud- 
dhism years earlier, because it did 
not answer the problems of life. They 
listened to the American missioner, 
and then asked that instructors in 
religion be sent to the mountaintop. 

After working from the crack of 
dawn, the pioneers would stumble 
into catechism class at eight or nine 
o'clock at night. Some fell asleep 
from fatigue, others stayed until the 
early hours of morning, asking ques- 
tions. This went on until the workers 
and their families had finished their 
studies and were baptized. 

Father Boesflug helped those new 
Christians in every way he could. 
Through friends, he procured sup- 
plies such as cement, nails, tiles, 
food, and so on. In return the con- 
verts built their own chapel, in the 
center of the new village. 

The big project now is a water- 
works. For five years the villagers 
have hauled water by buckets from 
the bottom of the mountain. They 
figure that in about a year they will 
have water flowing through the 
long trench they have dug. 

The last time I was in Peace Vil- 
lage, Nakamura asked, ‘Where 
shall we put the electric outlets in 
the chapel?” Electricity will follow 
as soon as the water is flowing. 

' Yes, things are looking up in 
Heiwa-mura. 
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Jini Partuer 


i 
listens Heaven 


Here’s a continuing series of 


letters we have received. 


Dear FATHERS: 

Recently I received a letter from 
you which asked the question, 
“May we keep your name on our 
stencil list?”’ 

It really set me thinking. I am 
on the mailing list of nearly every 
Catholic organization, and I do my 
best to contribute to them all. I am 
a good giver, and I do my share for 
the support of my own parish and 
diocese. But still the thought per- 
sisted that I wasn’t doing enough. 

I am forty-seven years old, mar- 
ried, and the father of ten children 
— four boys and six girls, ages from 
six to twenty-one years. As you 
must realize, Fathers, I had a ter- 
rific job raising and supporting this 
family. For about half my married 
life, I had to work two jobs to get 
along. But get along we did, through 
God’s help. 

During the summer of 1946, I 
had an idea. We live on a busy 
street near one of the city’s largest 
parks and also near the University 
of Rochester. My idea was to open a 
hot-dog stand. 

But I had no money and I was, as 
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usual, in debt. I am no mason or 
carpenter. I was a white-collar 
worker, an underpaid bookkeeper 
in civil service. But the more I 
thought over the idea, the sdrer I 


was that it would work. Not having 


money to buy lumber, I tore down 
my garage, and used that wood to 
remodel my front porch. I built a 


counter and borrowed money to | 


buy a secondhand grill. I used a 
washtub to cool soft drinks. 

I was ridiculed and scoffed at. 
Some neighbors drew up a petition 
to have me put out. But I had the 
last laugh. The place really clicked. 
I have enlarged the place twice, and 
still need more room. After a year 
I quit my bookkeeping job to devote 
full time to the job. As the money 
rolled in, I shared it with others. 

Then, Fathers, the sky fell down 
on my head. My pancreas gland 
burst. I nearly died. I spent fifty- 
three days in the hospital and had 
two operations. My two older boys 
ran the stand after school. Our in- 
come was greatly reduced, and the 
hospital and doctor bills were terrif- 
ic. Once more I was greatly in debt, 
and my contributions had to stop. 

Now the sun is shining again. I 


have my health back, and am pay- | 


ing off my debts. I didn’t start re- 
suming my contributions because I 


made a heavy pledge to my bishop | 
for some new schools, which I must | 


pay before I can send money to 
others. 

But I do want to help your won- 
derful work. I want to give some- 
thing of myself. From now on, I am 
remaining open one hour longer 


‘(from one to two o’clock in the 


morning) and I will send you all the 
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profit I make in that hour. In this 
way I can continue giving to the 
missions. So from now on, you are 
my partner in “Jim’s Hots and 
Hamburg Heaven”’ from one A.M. 
to two A.M. 


Respectfully yours, 
W. JAMES NOTHNAGLE 
Some other letiers from Jim: 
Dear FATHER: 

Enclosed is a check for $9.43 for 
last week’s Marvknoll share. This 
week is going to be a loss, 1 am 
afraid. Ihave beensicksince Sunday. 

We had a bad snowstorm over 
the weekend. I was open only a 
couple of hours when I got chills and 
fever. I was alternately burning and 
freezing. | closed up and remained 
closed. I feel much better now and 
am going to try opening tonight. I 
won't do too well because there is a 
snowstorm on now. 

My stand is really a summer af- 
fair. While 1 do have heat in it, 
when it is really cold, I can’t keep 
warm. But spring isn’t far away. 
Then watch us go! 

Yours, 
Jim NoTHNAGLE 


Dear FATHER: 

Enclosed is a check for $8.28. 
which I am ashamed to admit is the 
result of three weeks of extra work. 
You must have felt that I was get- 
ting lukewarm, but I am not. There 
was no sense in writing three little 
letters. As I said before, the month 
of February is poor, due to Lent. 
But things will pick up after the 
next six weeks. 

Yours, 
Jim NoTHNAGLE 
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DEAR FATHER: 

Here is a check for $10.85. It 
represents a couple of weeks. The 
season of Lent hurts my business. 
Rochester is quite a Catholic city, 
and the people observe the rules. 

This is helping your good work, I 
know, but it is also helping me. I 
can never remember enjoying an 
Easter as I did this one.. When one 
o'clock comes, a sort of change 
comes over me. I keep thinking that 
I have a partner, and of who He is, 
and I enjoy my work. My tiredness 
seems to leave me, and | keep wish- 
ing that more people would come 
in so that I would have to work 
harder. Thanks for letting me help. 

As always, 
Jim NOTHNAGLE 


DrAR FATHER: 

Here’s the take for another week. 
Things were pretty good because 
the boys from the University of 
Rochester are sweating out their 
examinations. They need late nour- 
ishment to help them through the 
night. You should hear me give 
them advice! Till next week. 

Yours, 
Jim NOTHNAGLE 


DEAR FATHER: 

Enclosed is a check for $12.93. 
We're really moving along now. But 
don’t be satisfied. We can do much 
better. I have set a goal for a mini- 
mum of $15 a week. Keep praying 
that we make it. I enjoy our part- 
nership. I only hope that I can do 
more and better. You'll hear from 
me again next week. 

Yours, 
Jim NoTHNAGLE 
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FOR THE INDIAN— . 
Grace ano Breap 





Nowhere had he seen people so indifferent to their surroundings 


or in their personal living so close to the life of wild beasts. 


BY FRANCIS X. LYONS, M.M. 


eee ome ~ 















@ “PEDRO, what seekest thou from 
the Church of God?” 

I sit here this evening and scribble 
on a piece of paper some of the 
things that Pedro, my South Ameri- 
can Indian, needs in the vast soli- 
tude of his Andean home. 

Here is part of my list: 

help to live, 

help to go to school, 

help to consult a doctor, 

‘help for freedom from want, 
help for sanitation, 

help for medicine, 

help for clothing, 

help for a home for his family. 

True, my Indian needs spiritual 
food, also. But each thing in its 
place. Let me explain. 

Some years ago, I spent Christ- 
mas in a mining settlement in Peru, 
fourteen thousand feet above the 
sea. On the ten-hour trip, during 
which I huddled in the back of a 
truck in the bitter cold, | saw nothing 
but barren valleys and mountains, 
with an occasional wild vicuna. 
Ice-cold cataracts tumbled from the 
peaks above us. 

At last, amid the barrenness, ap- 
peared the settlement: an ill-ar- 
ranged group of igloo-shaped, stone 
huts. Every hut was windowless and 
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had but one small opening for a 
door. Outside the huts, Indian wom- 
en, dirty beyond description, hud- 
dled around smoking pots, prepar- 
ing chuno for the men who were 
about to finish the night shift. 

I cleaned out a small, wooden 
shack belonging to the mine com- 
pany, set up my Mass kit on a 
rickety table, and went out to an- 
nounce to the people that Christmas 
Mass was about to begin. 

I went from hut to hut, explaining 
— first in Spanish and then in the 
few Indian words I knew — that 
they should come to the “chapel.” 
But as I stared into the wrinkled, 
dirty faces of the old crones who 
minded the pots, I could not detect 
the slightest sign of recognition, the 
smallest evidence that they heard 
me or that, hearing, they either 
accepted or rejected my message. 

There was not the slightest flicker 
of curiosity on those faces. There 
was not the least turn of the head; 
not the smallest grunt of affirmation 
or denial. 

I returned to the wooden shack, 
rested, and waited. No one came. 

I had brought a small boy from 
the town, and I sent him about the 
village, to urge the people in their 
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own language. When he returned 
we rang the hand bell vigorously, 
and finally I started Mass. But there 
were only ten or twelve clerks from 
the mine in attendance. 

After Mass I went out and walked 
again among the huts. The Indians 
still squatted in the cold, heedless 
of the snow that had begun to fall. 
Nowhere else in the world have I 
seen human beings so abandoned, 
so desolate, so completely without 
the things that men need in this 
world. Nowhere have I seen people 
so totally indifferent to their sur- 
roundings or their persons, so close 
to the life of beasts. 

And these “‘petrified’’ people, 
these human beings seemingly 
turned into stone, prompt me to say 
that the Indians need grace, yes, but 
we must bring them grace through 
bread. 

The South American Indians need 
the kind ministrations of the re- 
ligious who comes with schoolbooks, 
and of the Brother who can teach 
the leather-skinned miners’ sons a 
craft — some simple trade that will 
set them free, that will mean they 
will not have to go into the hated 
mine as their fathers did. 

Christ walked the roads of Pales- 
tine, and word was spread abroad 
that He healed sick and disabled 
men, that He consoled men in sor- 
row, that He lifted burdens from 
men whose backs could not bear 
them. Through the love in His acts, 
men discovered the love in the God- 
Man. 

I must not go any more to men 
with stony hearts and simply say, 
“Come, we'll have Christmas Mass.”’ 
I must climb up the mountains 
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and soften those hearts. I must bring 
these oppressed men such substan- 
tial help that once again, after so 
long without it, they will feel a 
warmth inside them — they will 
live again. 

Then I may say: “God sent you 
this love. Come, let us adore Him.” 


In Peru, where many Maryknol- 
lers work, there are three different 
regions and three distinct cultures. 
First, there is the coastal region, 
where the people live for the most 
part in twentieth-century surround- 
ings, with good schools, churches, 
and hospitals. 

Then there is the Sierra, or moun- 
tain region, populated almost ex- 
clusively by Indians, who live more 
or less as their ancestors 
did in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, before the white 
men came. Thirdly, 
there is the jungle re- 
gion beyond the moun- 
tains, a vast wilderness 
inhabited by truly 
primitive Indian 
tribes. 

The three cultures 
co-exist, also, in Boliv- 
ia and Ecuador. Many 
fine people in the twen- 
tieth-century region 
show their love and de- 
votion to God by ex- 
emplary lives. The more fortu- 
nate ones among the sixteenth- 
century Indians, and a few even 
among the primitive forest 
dwellers, likewise show their 
appreciation of God’s presence 
among them. But in these second 
and third regions of the Andes, 
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missioners from other lands are 
greatly needed. Special teams from 
the United Nations are at work to 
improve living conditions, and they 
deserve our praise, but the mission- 
ers are the United Nations plus. 
Missioners see the need of bread, but 
they know also the need of grace. 
A report of the United Nations 
reads: ““The gap between the most 
and the least developed countries 
is one of the most significant and 
alarming aspects of our contempo- 
rary society; and in spite of the 
growing interdependence of the 
world, it has tended to become pro- 
gressively wider in recent decades, 
for the more advanced countries, 
by very reason of their progress, 
have an important advantage over 
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the retarded ones. Their economic 
organization makes it easier to ac- 
cumulate capital for further devel- 
opment and to direct it into pro- 
ductive channels. 

“Thus under-developed areas 
tend to fall farther and farther be- 
hind, and they are likely to continue 
to do so unless deliberate and effec- 
tive measures are taken to bring 
them the benefits of modern science 
and technology.” 

So speaks the representative of 
the United Nations. He aims to 
bring “the benefits of modern sci- 
ence and technology.” This is good; 
our Andean Indians need _ those 
benents. I look again at my list of 
the things Pedro needs. He needs: 
help to live, help to go to school, 
help for a doctor, help trom starva- 
tion, help tor sanitauon, help ior 
medicine, help tor clothing, help for 
a home for his family. 

But for the full lite, he needs the 
priest. Man does not live by bread 
alone. Along with bread, then, let 
vrace come. 

“Pedro, what seekest thou irom 
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the Church of God?” we might ask. 

Helps for life — all these helps 
listed above — but helps as well for 
the supernatural life, that the life 
here and hereafter may be complete. 
1 add to my list. Pedro needs: the 
waters of Baptism, the courage of 
Confirmation, the guiding light of 
prayer, the enrichment of love, the 
pardon of Penance, the ennoble- 
ment of the Mass, the nourishment 
of the Eucharist, the beauty of Our 
Lady, the helping hand of the 
Saints, the blessing of Marriage, the 
God-speed of Extreme Unction, the 
triumph of Christian burial. 

Recently I arrived in a little 
pueblo aiter a thirty hour journey. 
{ was just in time to give an Indian 
the last Sacraments betore he died. 
There must be more of such minis- 
trv. Phere must be care aplenty for 
the earthly needs of our Indians, 
that their lives may burgeon into 
the fullness that Ged intends for all 
mankind. And there must be the 
crowning of life with the grace that 
cievates men into noble living as 
children ot God. 


BY PAULI 
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A room in the new wing of Maryknoll Seminary 
is a fitting memorial. A plaque on the door 
reminds the student occupant to pray daily 
for your relative or friend. Offering $1,500. 


The Maryknoll Fathers, Maryknoll P.O., New York 
Dear Fathers: 


I enclose $______—toward the fifteen hundred dollars 
needed for a memorial room in the Maryknoll Seminary. 


My Name 
Street 
SE eee 











Baseball Among the Cave Dwellers 


Leo Durocher gets an “‘assist”’ 


from Hong Kong’s refugee boys. 


BY SISTER MARY MARK 


@ THEY live in caves, anti-aircraft 


shelters, and makeshift huts built of 


cardboard and flattened tin cans. 
They are our pupils here in Hong 
Kong — refugees from Red China. 
The large bowl of steaming rice that 
we give each child every morning is 


for many of them the only meal of 


the day. 

During a play period, I intro- 
duced a new game to our pupils — 
American baseball. They had never 
heard of it before, but liked it from 
the beginning — liked it better than 
anything else. We told them about 
our big-league games. We pictured 
the large Yankee Stadium, the 
crowds of happy people, the baseball 
diamond, the players in uniform. 

The names of the baseball teams 
fascinated the youngsters, and they 
laughed merrily at such titles as 








Giants, Dodgers, Tigers. “‘Junior 
Giants” was the distinguished title 
they chose for their own team. 

They asked if it would be possible 
for them to SEE a baseball that had 
been used by professional players. 
I wanted to grant them this small 
request, but having been in China 
for many years, I was no longer 
familiar with baseball teams. For- 
tunately, a Sister who had arrived 
recently from New York told us 
that Leo Durocher is Manager of 
the New York Giants. 

Then for the sake of those under- 
privileged Chinese boys, I put my 
courage and simplicity on dress pa- 
rade and wrote to Mr. Durocher. 
He was most kind. The following 
quotation is part of a letter we re- 
ceived from him: ‘“‘The thought oc- 
curs to me that in teaching baseball 
to the Chinese you are also teaching 
them much that is good in our 
American way of life. The playing 
of baseball instills in its followers 
and fans the ideals of clean sports- 
manship, obedience to rules and the 
decisions of the umpires. It is a tol- 
erant, democratic game. The only 
prerequisites to success are playing 
ability and a determined will to win. 
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I should add that it requires excel- 
lent physical condition with the nec- 
essary avoidance to dissipating hab- 
its. Baseball, wherever it has been 
played beyond our borders, has 
tended to break down some of the 
barriers of misunderstanding that 
have been the cause of much of the 
world’s misfortune. One of the few 
bonds of sympathy between pre- 
war Japanese and ourselves was 
their love of baseball. The thought 
of your cheerful little band of Chi- 
nese children playing baseball on 
one bowl of rice a day will not be 
forgotten. I have sent you a box of 
baseball equipment and hope it 
reaches you soon.” 

This letter, coupled with the 
equipment, gave the boys renewed 
interest and led them to rank base- 
ball above all other games. 

Ah Hoi (this name means 
“Ocean’’) became the pitcher of 
our Junior Giants. His mother and 
father had been killed during the 
Japanese occupation, leaving the 
five-year-old boy alone on the street. 
A young shoeshine boy befriended 
the orphan and invited him to share 
a little hut. The two boys slept on a 
mat on the mud floor. 

Very early in life, Ah Hoi learned 
that he must work for everything he 
received, and he set to doing this 
with a right good will. In payment 
for gathering twigs for firewood, the 
woman next door gave him rice. By 
sweeping the floor each evening for 
the cloth merchant, he earned 
enough cloth to make a saam. By 
running errands for the tailor, he 
paid for having his saam made for 
him. His hair was always kept 
trimmed by the barber, to whom he 
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carried hot tea every afternoon. 
One day Ah Hoi heard about our 
school for refugees, and asked to be 
admitted. It was because of his 
diligence in study and his excellent 
conduct, that he was chosen for the 
honored position of pitcher for the 
Junior Giants. 

The catcher’s name was Maan 
Tsau (“Ten Thousand Intelligen- 
ces”). He was only a ragamuffin 
idling in the street, a year ago. To- 
day, as he calls “One out!” tagging 
Fei Tsai (“Fat Boy’’) as he slides 
into home base, his eyes sparkle and 
his expression is certainly a happy 
one. 

Lei Man (“‘Intelligent’’), the out- 
fielder, proved that he lived up to 
his name. When a truck got stuck 
under the archway that connects 
one of the school buildings with the 
other, there was great consterna- 
tion. Nomaneuvering on the driver’s 
part could dislodge the truck. The 
driver decided to break down the 
arch. This we would not permit. 

Lei Man stood silently observing 
the whole situation. Finally his face 
lighted up with the bright idea that 
came to him. Rushing over to the 
driver of the truck, he asked, ““Why 
don’t you let the air out of the tires?” 

That was done — and the low- 
ered truck moved easily out from 
under the arch. 
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The Lost Washington 


A missioner’s research in history solves a century-old mystery. 


@ SEVERAL years ago in commemo- 
ration of Washington’s Birthday, the 
Chicago Tribune printed the paint- 
ing (opposite) of George Washing- 
ton. The painting had been done by 
Henry Cheeves Pratt, after a Stuart 
original. 

According to the’ story, the por- 
trait had been executed in Boston, 
and somehow had traveled to China. 
It was discovered there by a British 
officer during the Boxer Rebellion. 
It had been mutilated. 

The Briton gave the painting to a 
young American lieutenant from 
Chicago, also in service in China. 
The lieutenant cared for the paint- 
ing during the Boxer campaign, and 
took it to the Philippines when he 
was transferred to a tour of duty in 
those islands. 

In 1902, the lieutenant returned 
to Chicago and gave the portrait to 
his sister, Hazel, who later became 
the wife of Dr. Fred Gethro. In the 
late 1940’s, the painting was re- 
stored to its original state. 

A fine work of art, the painting 
had an aura of mystery. Research by 
the Tribune and by Dr. Gethro, was 
not able to supply the missing his- 
tory. How the painting got to China, 
and why it was in Peking, were mat- 
ters that seemed to have no answers. 
’ That is, until Father Richard S. 
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McMonigal saw the Tribune article. 

Father was teaching at our College 
in Glen Ellyn, Illinois, at the time. 
Five years earlier, he had received 
his master’s degree in American His- 
tory, from the Catholic University. 
Father McMonigal remembered a 
paper he had written on Anson 
Burlingame, American Ambassador 
to China from 1861 to 1867. Hur- 
riedly the priest searched his files. 
Then he found his records. 

They told of a Chinese scholar, 
Sen-ki-yu, who wrote a laudatory 
account of George Washington, and 
as a result was accused of being pro- 
foreign. Burlingame reported the 
matter to Secretary of State Seward. 
The latter commissioned a Boston 
artist to paint a portrait of Wash- 
ington in 1866. This was done, and 
the portrait was sent to China and 
presented to Sen-ki-yu in 1867. Be- 
cause the painting was an official 
gift from America, it eventually was 
routed to Peking’s Temple of Heav- 
en, where the British officer found 
it during the Boxer Rebellion. 

Dr. Gethro was delighted with the 
information that Father McMonigal 
gave him. The Maryknoller, too, 
was pleased. He had thought his 
thesis was only a sure cure for in- 
somnia. He was happy that his re- 
search had borne practical results. 
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A Boyand Hs Boat 
THE sophis d will find only a few 
sticks and campled paper. But through 
the eyes of bayhood we see a sleek sloop 
with unfurleg® white sails. The dreams 
of boyhood fashion the man, We mus? act 
so that everygpoy has equal opportunity. | 





Everybody 


Brings 
a Candle 


BY GEORGE L. KROCK, M.M. 


For eight days Chiantla becomes a bedlam of color and sound. 


@ WE HAVE two big fiestas each year 
here at our Chiantla mission in 
Guatemala. For more than three 
and a half centuries, great bands of 
pilgrims have made their way to 
this mountain village for the two 
feasts in honor of the Virgin of 
Chiantla. From all parts of Guate- 
mala, from Mexico, San Salvador, 
and Nicaragua, they come on foot, 
on horseback, and by bus. One feast 
takes place in February for Candle- 
mas, the other in September honors 
the Nativity of Our Lady. 
Providing food and entertainment 
for the large crowds has made each 
celebration a combination fiesta 
and fair. Both fiestas last eight days. 
Local widows have been busy for 
months making candles, baskets, 
and cakes. Traveling merchants 
come a few days early, and set up 
their tents and shelters of willow 
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branches. Indians from Momosten- 
ango bring great piles of handwoven 
blankets. From Quezaltenango, the 
Indian women carry huge sacks of 
rusks and roasted peanuts; the cloth 
merchants have stacks of weaving 
for skirts, and bolts of cloth in bright 
colors. 

The quiet Indians from Quiché 
have their handmade silver chains 
and quaint silver crosses. Others 
have baskets of carved-wood saints. 
The pottery sellers cover half an 
acre with their wares. From Totoni- 
capan come the little chests, painted 
red over yellow. One plaza is full of 
hundreds of horses for sale. In short, 
goods of every type are on display. 
The whole village is filled with 
booths and milling crowds. 

It is a slow process to make your 
way to the church, and you pass the 
stands of candle hawkers crying 
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From Guatemala, Mexico, Nicaragua, 
and San Salvador they come: Each 
day, Indians bring hundreds of off- 


spring to be baptized. Every vil- 
lage is there in its own costume. 














their wares. Everybody buys a can- 
dle on the way to church. One for 
themselves, and one for each of the 
family who could not come. The 
church is packed, and as you inch 
your way in, you feel the heat and 
smell the clouds 
of smoke rising 
from hundreds of 
candles. The peo- 
ple stand or kneel 
on the floor to say 
their prayers, and 
they pray until 
their candles are 
reduced to a blob of melted wax. 

The pews have been removed 
from the church, and the floor is 
covered with two inches of sand to 
protect it against melted wax. The 
people make their way slowly to the 
front of the church, toward the lit- 
tle door that leads to the gallery 
around the sanctuary and into the 
chamber of the Silver Virgin. The 
journey must be made on the knees. 
Pilgrims surge forward from dawn 
to dusk, packed closely together, 
singing hymns and praying. It is 
a moving sight. Most of the people 
carry bouquets of flowers — lilies, 
spikenard, carnations — to be pre- 
sented to the Virgin, and a big 
candle to be left at her feet. 

Inside the chamber you see a sight 
that brings a lump to your throat. 
Five yards before reaching the stat- 
ue of the miraculous Virgin, the pil- 
grim starts waving to Our Lady to 
. get her attention, eager to have his 
turn to rest a moment before her, to 
kiss her hand and the foot of the 
Christ Child she holds, and to touch 
to weary eyes the cross hanging 
from her rosary. The pilgrim leaves 
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missions: 
1. Prayer 


3. Sacrifice 


Three Ways 
to ‘help yourself and help the 


2. Encourage Vocations 


his flowers on the mounting pile, 
and slowly backs away on his knees, 
saying good-by. 

People who have not seen the Vir- 
gin for a long time weep. The sick 
and the old, who may never have a 
chance to make 
another pilgrim- 
age, shed bitter 
tears. Continu- 
ously from the 
body of the 
church comes the 
swell of singing: 
““O Mary, Moth- 
er Mine.” Hour after hour, day 
after day, for the eight days of the 
fiesta it is thus. 

In Chiantla, for feasts of Our 
Lady, we have the old Spanish 
privilege of saving Mass in blue 
vestments. What a sight it makes! 
The church is a yellow glow of 
twinkling candles. Incense rises from 
the flower-banked altar. The tab- 
ernacle veil, the priest, and the altar 
boys are all decked in Mary’s blue. 
The church is filled with Indians 
from the different pueblos, each 
wearing their group’s distinctive 
local costume. 

On days of the fiestas, we perform 
hundreds of baptisms and hear hun- 
dreds of confessions. We bless can- 
dles and holy pictures. The Indians 
bring their seed corn to have it 
blessed and sprinkled with holy 
water. 

Before they leave, people from the 
various towns come in groups to 
make their “‘Despidida,”’ or leave- 
taking, as an act of courtesy to the 
Virgin. Then they back away, sing- 
ing and waving their farewells be- 
fore the statue of the Mother of God. 
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OULS 


who have already received the 
light of faith number 
3,000,000 in China 141,000 in Japan , ' 
14,000,000 in Africa 131,000 in Korea 
14,000,000 in the Philippines 


THERS NUMBERING 


1,100,000,000 still remain un- 
touched by Christianity. 





Our combined efforts are need- 
ed to win them to Christ. Oppor- 
tunities areeverywhere.Shall we 
grasp them? Or shall we let com- 
munism crowd out Christianity? 


ISTER MISSIONERS 


invite you to share their privi- 
lege of seeking souls for Christ 
through prayer and sacrifice, 
remembering Our Lord's prom- 
ise that not even a cup of cold 
water given in: MY NAME will 
go unrewarded. 





oh FE CUS CNS NS ES A A CR ER ES OE SEE Re SY I OR SE SR OT EN A ER ES 


Maryknoll Sisters, Maryknoll, N. Y. 


reminder. 





Enclosed is my offering of $.........+0+6: 






















I wish to share in the privilege of seeking souls for Christ through prayer 
and sacrifice. ‘ - i "i . 


| promise to send $...... monthly for your work. Please send me a 


ee ererrerseeeeesesene 
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Brothers to Stand By 


BY BISHOP JAMES E. WALSH 


@ STARTING a new work in the Cath- 
olic Church is not quite like starting 
one anywhere else. For, in fact, 
there is no real initiation of a new 
work, but merely some new imple- 
mentation ofan old one. That makes 
it a continuation rather than an in- 
novation. What is new in the 
Church, ever old and ever new, is 
the extension of her activities to new 
places, peoples, movements, and so 
on; the action itself is old and accus- 
tomed. This is a comforting fact to 
those engaged in spiritual projects 
that are as yet unknown and untried 
in their particular age or locality, 
or both. It greatly lessens the labor 
involved in such venture. 
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It means that the pioneers and 
promoters in the case will not be 
obliged to improvise or invent or fab- 
ricate all the various implements and 
aids, all the lessons and traditions 
and signposts, required to make a 
good beginning, but will find a store 
of them more or less ready to hand. 
They must know where to look for 
this provision, of course. They may 
have to search and shop around a 
little. Up and down the corridors of 
time, perhaps. In and out of tangled 
trails and old bypaths. Over oceans 
and continents. But anyhow, they 
will find what they need somewhere, 
somehow, in the big Church. 

Usually it is not necessary to look 
very far for the sort of help de- 
scribed. More often than not, it will 
be found right at your elbow. The 
most likely place to -look for it is 
among those groups or nations in 
the household of the Faith which 
have distinguished themselves in the 
same or similar work. They have the 
experience needed to guide you. 
They know the leading principles 
to cling to. They understand the 
pitfalls to avoid. They have a whole 
collection of traditions to serve you. 
And they are your brothers. 

France provided this important 
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element among the formative proc- 
esses that helped shape Maryknoll. 
She provided it richly, generously, 
out of her own abundant store. Also 
opportunely. He gives twice who 
gives quickly; and this particular 
co-operation, while. it has never 
ceased, was originally supplied at a 
time when it was most needed. 
Phe founders of Maryknolil visited 
France and met encouragement 
there. But long before that France 
had already come io them with her 
mission message. They took it in, 
drank deep draughts of it back in 
their seminary days. The Sulpician 


fathers, good representatives of 


their country’s best self, saw to that. 
There were two versions of France, 
of course. But this was not the France 
of bizarre philosophies and divisive 
rancors and unhappy coalition cab- 
inets. This was the France of St. 
Francis de Sales and St. Vincent de 
Paul, of St. Louis and Cardinal 
Lavigerie, ot St. Bernadette and St. 
Pherese of Lisieux, of the faithful 
millions. And this France came to 
play a part in the life of Maryknoll 
which was vital at the ume and is 
gratefully remembered to this day. 

There was little occasion to peer 
into musty history for the help re- 
quired. Maryknoll’s cofounder sim- 
ply turned to modern France. There 
he found Theophane Venard, Just 
de Bretonieres, Peter Chanel, and 
others — missioners and martyrs 
of his own generation, almost — 
suitable types to popularize today’s 
mission work and serve as models 
for today’s missioners. 

It was one of the reasons, too, 
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TO THOSE WHO LOVE GOD ALL 
THINGS WORK TOGETHER FOR GOOD 


Maryknoll was established in 1911 

by the American Hierarchy to 

prepare missioners from the 

United States and to send them 

forth, under the direction of the 

Holy See, to the mission fields 
of the world. 


why American priests felt at home 
some vears later, when they found 
themselves working shoulder to 
shoulder with their French col- 
leagues in the mission field. Yes, it 
was the missioners of France who 
again invited them to share this lab- 
or, divided their territory with them. 

No way to tell all the rest. No 
need to tell, perhaps, what is sui- 
ficiently known by being known to 
God. A running start can always be 
counted on when there is a new 
work to be inaugurated for Christ. 
There will be friends to help you. 
There will be brothers to stand by 
vou. For all are friends and brothers 
in the Catholic Church. 
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The hooded teacher (opposite) brings the entire world into his remote 
Arabian schoolroom. The Gold Coast youngster (above) learns his sums. 


The Battle 


FOR 


Knowledge 


@ KNOWLEDGE gives power and tends 
to make equal. As a result nations 
once backward are making long 
steps forward through the education 
of their people. All over the world 
today there is a thirst for learning. 

But what knowledge shall be giv- 
en to the people? Only materialism, 
or false Western pragmatic philoso- 
phies? Or shall we give all people 
knowledge of the true God and His 


everlasting teachings? 
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This Maryknoller in Chile knows 
the rapt attention of those for 
whom learning is a privilege. We 
must offer it to all as a right. 
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This turbaned youth of Afghanistan is learning to read and write. 
With this knowledge the whole world will blossom out before him. 








Bishop Ford’s Thoughts 
on the Kingdom of God 


— Low Price Edition — 


Bishop Ford, martyred by the Chinese 
Reds, had great devotion to the Holy 
Ghost. Here he shows how we can five 
our lives in nearness to God. With many 
beautiful examples from everyday life, 
this is a book of spiritual thoughts for 
lay folk as well as Religious. 


3 —_ Board $1.50 
FOR LITTLE TO TS tee Paper 60c 
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First Books — beautifully illustrated | T H E STO RY 0 F FATH ER P RI C E 
in color for ages 4 to 8 A new book about the saintly 
| BELIEVE First thoughts on the | Co-founder of Maryknoll. 
Apostles’ Creed. 25¢ Board $1.50 
HAIL MARY The story of Our | Paper 60c 


Lady. 25¢ nssegge “rigs mana 

ag PRAY A beginner's prayer- _ASK FOR OUR FREE CATALOG 
: 25¢ | 

MY CONFESSION A help for first | NOTE CARDS 

confessions. 25¢ | TO HONOR 


MY LITTLE MISSAL Story of the | 
Mass for little tots. 25¢ | OUR LADY 


TY, 3 < a New 
~ Maryknoll Bookshelf, MaryknollP.0., N.Y. Bl 


Piease send me: Box 


note cards to honor Our Blessed 
Mother! For Thank You's and other 
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sacha caliente short messages, every box contains 
0m six each of four full-color repro- 
Miss (please print or write your name clearly) ductions of new paintings of Our 
iii Lady, conceived with beauty and 
f simplicity. Best grade paper is used, 
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and 24 fine envelopes are included. 
$1.00 a Box 
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M@ THE SUN was not yet over the 
horizon when Juan slipped out of 
his hammock and into his trousers 
and shirt. His mother would have 
been surprised if she had seen him 
in the little arroyo behind the bam- 
boo hut, washing his hands and face 
— even behind the ears — with spe- 
cial care. It was not Sunday, or 
even a feast day. 

He checked the time by the sun, 
just making its appearance through 
the fog-shrouded trees, and then 
moved off towards the river. He 
was momentarily taken aback when 
he reached the river, for the water 
had risen considerably. There were 
enormous floating logs that imper- 
iled his canoe. But after all, he told 
himself, a ten-year-old boy is almost 
a man. He cast off the rope that 
kept the canoe fast to a stake in the 
riverbank, and plied his paddle 
with a great deal of energy. 

When he finally reached the op- 
posite bank, which the people of the 
little Bolivian village*called a port, 
he heard the clock in the church 
tower strike seven. Plenty of time, he 
assured himself, but he hurried up 
the steep bank and down the muddy 
street, beginning to come awake. 

He raced into the church, up the 
main aisle, proudly enough. He 
wanted the faithful who were there 
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J uan’s Shining Hour 


BY ROBERT F. FRANSEN, M.M. 









































to see him as he opened the sanctu- 
ary rail, genuflected, and disap- 
peared into the sacristy. Padre 
Tomas was already putting on the 
Mass vestments, and he glanced 
around and smiled when the eager 
boy entered. 

“Good morning, Juan,” said the 
Padre in greeting. “I hardly expect- 
ed to see you here after that heavy 
rain last night, and with the river 
as high as it is. You don’t want to 
miss your turn to serve Mass, do 
you? Even if it is difficult to come 
such a long way.” 

Juan thought the Padre had left 
an opening, so that he could say 
something he had wanted to say for 
a long time. 

“*Padrecito,”’ he began, “‘it’s be- 
cause — well, it’s because each time 
I serve Mass, I ask Our Lord to let 
me go away and study, so that some 
day, perhaps, I may be able to cele- 
brate Holy Mass just as you do.” 

There was a moment of silence. 
The priest thought of another little 
fellow of ten who, years before, had 
trudged through rain and snow toa 
church many blocks from his home. 
That boy had the same idea in mind 
that Juan had just expressed. 

Gravely the priest replied: ‘‘Per- 
haps God may, Juan. Perhaps He 


may.” 
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Monsignor Gerard Grondin (right), in charge of Maryknoll’s work in the 
area, plans a new mission campaign, with the help of a native priest. 


UILDING THE FOUNDATION 


@ MARYKNOLL’s activities in Africa are centered in Tanganyika 
Territory, an area in central Africa situated between Lake 
Victoria and the Indian Ocean. The region has a population 
of six million natives, mostly members of the Bantu race, 
although there are tribes from the Masai, Zulu, and Hamitic 
races. Mission work in Maryknoll’s African territory is largely 
in the pioneering stage, with new communities of Christians 
being built up. Results have been very good, and future pros- 
pects appear exceedingly bright. 


COLOR PHOTOGRAPHS BY J. PAUL BORDONET, M.M. 
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Africa is developing a strong native clergy. Father John J. Considine 
(extreme right) discusses problems with Bishop Kiwanuka and two of his 
priests. A Maryknoll Sister (below) trains girls for a native Sister- 
hood, while African Brothers (opposite) are being trained as teachers. 
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Mission work begins by making friends. Brother Damien Walsh above 


chats with a new. Christian. Father Edward James opposite explains 
doctrine as he bargains. in this open-air and unsanitary butcher shop. 
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Our DALY BREAD 


A missioner on Formosa looks back on a path that led across 


the old and new world, and eventually brought him to a third. 


BY FRANCIS X. REBOL, M.M. 


@ NOTHING is so unstable on this 
earth as fortune. My father could 
give plenty of proof of this. 

God kept sending him children. 
More and more of us were crowding 
around the table of our small house 
in Yugoslavia, each with his own 
spoon, eating out of a common dish. 

“My children,” Father used to 
say, “will not eat such heavy bread 
as I have. I shall not be able to give 
them much, but I will put a tool in 
each one’s hand so he may earn his 
daily bread.” 

We left our home when quite 
young, one after another. Joseph 
went to St. Vid to learn carpentry; 
Marion to Vodice to become a 
smith; Dusan left to become a cob- 
bler; Zdravko stayed home to help 
Father; Cena studied to be a seam- 
stress; Anica went to agricultural 
school; Totatita attended the Sis- 
ters’ school. To me, our father said: 
“You are the worst one of all, too 
weak to hold a tool! You'll go to 


school. At least you’ll be able to _ 


hold a pencil!” 
Around that time, emigration 
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fever spread in southern Europe. 
Midst the stillness of poverty, the 
clanging of the mighty dollar was 
heard. Empty pockets were not able 
to resist its charm. Whenever any- 
one left, the whole parish knew 
about it. It was spoken about wher- 
ever men met. They laughed and 
made fun of the people who were 
leaving. 

Soon letters came from those first 
‘“‘Americans.’’ The people were 
astounded. The writers told how 
good everything was in America; 
how much more one could earn; 
how easy it was to find work. They 
said every woman wore a hat and 
was a lady. They told about white 
bread. “‘And we eat more meat in a 
week here,” they wrote, “than we 
did in a whole year!” 

Our house was located in the cen- 
ter of the village. Often I could hear 
people talking outside. One day I 
heard my father in conversation 
with another man. 

**So you made up your mind to go 
to America,”’ I heard my father say. 

“And why not?” was the reply. 
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“Tt work and work here, and get 
nowhere. In America there is as 


much money as there are grains ot 


sand on the shores! I’d be crazy to 
stay here!” 

‘I suppose you are right,” agreed 
my father pensively. 

“IT wonder why you are not going 
too, Franz,”’ said the voice. “You 
slave tor nothing here.” 

“Yes, why shouldn’t I go?” 
answered my father. ‘The words hit 
me like a bolt of lightning. 

At supper that night, my father 
was silent and thoughtful. Mother 
feared he was sick. He prayed the 
Rosary with us as usual, and then 
went to bed. He knew my mother 
would not want him to go to Amer- 
ica, and he had to work out a plan. 

The next day he gave some excuse 
to Mother and went to Ljubljana. 
He stopped in a friend’s cabaret 
and borrowed passage money 

“Tam going to America!” he told 
his friend. “‘] must go secretly, so 
that my wife will not know. When 
I’m on the way, she'll be consoled.” 

When he came home that night, 
he was very cheerful. He brought us 
all presents from the city, and every- 
one of us wondered where the 
money had come from. 

Day after day went by, closer and 
closer to the date of his departure. 
He had everything prepared, so that 
he could leave without notice. He 
stored at the cabaret the things he 
was to take with him. He planned to 
go on the commuter train to the 
next city, and there board the 
international train for Paris. After 
he should have left, the .cabaret 
owner was to come and tell my 
mother the sad news. He was also to 
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bring her enough money to tide us 
over until my father could send 
some from America. 

‘The day of departure came. It 
was Sundav. We went to Mass as 
usual. | think Father would have 
cried if he had been alone that 
morning. He loved us. He loved his 
home. Only poverty could force him 
away 

Then it happened, very inno- 
centiv. Mother asked Cena to go to 
the general store and buy some 
flour on credit. Cena met a friend 

“So your father is leaving!” re- 
marked the friend. 

That was enough for Cena. She 
ran home, crying. You can picture 
the scene after Cena told her news. 
There was weeping as if someone 
had died. And the end? Father 
staved home. 

It is unfortunate that we can not 
see our future. If Mother had known 
that, after some years, she would 
come to America and find al] her 
children scattered throughout the 
country, she certainly would have 
acted differently then. How many 
difficulties would have been averted ! 

This is the story of a familv. It is 
only part of a great historical drama, 
which immigrants have acted upon 
the broad stage that is the United 
States. It is not finished. There are 
still here some whose mothers sang 
lullabies to them in foreign tongues. 
And the bonds that bridge the ocean 
still communicate grief when war 
and tyranny devastate the home- 
lands of their ancestors. 

As for myself, my heart bursts 
with one regret. It is too bad that 
the whole Yugoslav nation did not 
escape when my family did! 
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© Angels in the 
| Mountains 


There’s a saga of achievement 


hidden in Chile’s remote hills. 
BY FRANCIS A. McKAY, M.M. 


@ THE JEEP had come to the end of 
the road. When this must be said 
about the terrain ahead, it means 
that it is practically impassable. I 


have discovered that there are very 
few places in Chile to which a jeep 
cannot take you. When you find one 
you are really in rugged territory. 
Father James A. Sheridan and I 
were aboard the jeep, looking for 
one of his schools. This may sound 
strange, but it is the truth! Father 


Jim is pastor of a parish called Port- 


ezuelo. The village of that name is 
small, but the parish is tremendous 

reaching out in all directions for 
miles. 

This widely scattered parish has 
five schools, mostly hidden in the 
mountains. The school we were go- 
ing to visit is in an area called 
Contero. If you have no objection 
to riding a jeep for two hours over 
bumpy roads that keep the vehicle 
at all sorts of weird angles, and if 
you don’t mind riding a horse for 
another hour, over mountains and 


This is one of the five mountain schools run by the Portezuelo parish. 





The buildings are primitive, but the thirst for knowledge soars high. 
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through rivers, then you are dis- 
posed for a visit to Contero. 

When you get to your destination, 
you will find little there. A few 
houses, and a school that still needs 
windows, doors, and floor. You may 
be disappointed after the rugged 
trip, but don’t go away until you 
have visited inside the school. 

There are seventy-five youngsters 
in that school, most of them poorly 
clothed. They sit at makeshift desks, 
listening in silence to the young, 
energetic teacher. 

She is the type of young woman 
found on our college campuses in 
the United States. You wonder what 
led her into the mountains, away 
from family and friends, away from 
the small comforts she had been 
used to and which she still could 
have. You realize, as you watch, 
that the words, “‘sacrifice for others 


The teacher (above) serves at a great personal sacrifice. Her life is 
one of a Some children (below) pose before their tiny school. 
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NO STRINGS 


A STRINGLESS GIFT is one 
which you send to Maryknoll to be 
used as we see fit for the most press- 
ing and urgent need at the moment 
on any of the four continents where 
Maryknoll is established. It is the 


kind of gift we like — no strings. 


The mission fields and Maryknoll 
in the U.S.A. have many emer- 
gency needs arising out of the na- 
ture of our work. If you cannot 
decide which need is the greatest, 
make your gift stringless. We pre- 
fer such. 


THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS 


for the love of God,”’ have practical 
meaning. 

The Contero school is only one of 
five such undertakings in a single 
parish in Chile. The young teacher 
there is only one of several young 
women who have made big sacri- 
fices for the love of God. With such 
dedication, Maryknoll’s work in 
Chile cannot but succeed. 

The co-operation of these “angels 
of the mountains” is very definitely 
an answer to a tremendous problem 
in our efforts to do successful mis- 
sion work in Chile. We missioners 
came here because this wonderful 
Catholic country lacks priests to 
minister to the spiritual and educa- 
tional needs of the people. 

These “angels of the mountains” 
have proved that the Catholic laity 
of Chile want to help us to solve the 
problem. By their actions, they have 
proven that they are not only will- 
ing to look to us for leadership, but 
also willing to serve when and where 
they can. 

When we finally left the little 
hamlet of Contero, I carried away 
with me a very valuable lesson. It 
took a young schoolteacher and 
seventy-five youngsters to teach me 
that windowless windows and door- 
less doors are of little importance to 
a real school. The teacher had not 
left her home to teach in a stream- 
lined palace of brick and wood. She 
could have stayed in Santiago or 
one of the other big cities, if that 
had been all she desired. Instead, in 
primitive surroundings, the “‘angel 
of the mountains” was giving these 
youngsters the very thing for which 
I dedicated my own life: namely, 
a love and knowledge of God. 
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sick. But no State requires a physical examination. 
» Not even a cold is necessary. You can do the thing 
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ONTRAS 


@ Americans literally move mountains, but this is not done by 
hand toil. We use every technological advance to shorten the 
working hours of our people. Our mountains are moved with 
the help of tractors and bulldozers and earth movers. But in 
other parts of the world, men still labor under antiquated 
methods. It takes days and weeks in India for the man and 
elephant to do a job that our machines could do in hours. 














OF THE MONTH 


A personal letter is a sort of portrait of the heart of a friend; 
here are a few portraits of the hearts of some of our friends. 


Sacrifice 

I am sixty-one years old, a widow who 
raised a family of eight. I don’t have 
very much money, and I don’t want very 
much — just enough to pay my bills. I 
started to sew ironing board covers at 
home. The materials for each one costs 
thirty-five cents. I sell them at fifty 
cents each. For every cover I sell, I am 
going to send a nickel to you for your 
mission work. Pray that they sell well. 

Mrs. FRANCES HUNKELE 

Pittsburgh 


Hometown Spirit 
That Puerto Rican slum picture you 
published has its counterparts in many of 
our own Cities. 
JOHN P. MURPHY 
Chicago 


We, The People 

Congratulations on your article, ““We, 
the People.’’ Only in MARYKNOLL do we 
find such essential] information given reg- 
ularly. Too many Catholic publications 
are provincial in outlook. Your magazine 
is a constant reminder that as Catholics 
we must look out upon the whole world 
which God has created. 

ETHEL AND BILL WALSH 

New York City 
60 


Poor Barney 


My lovely children think your maga- 
zine is much more interesting than any- 
thing, even better than the dirt they eat 
out of the back yard. BUT all of a sud- 
den, the magazine stops coming. The 
children have no MARYKNOLL to read to 
each other (the oldest is four and she 
fakes reading fine) and Irene (my lovely 
wife) gets blamed for it. I get sneered at, 
and the abuse heaped on Barney is dread- 
ful. Barney is our mailman. See if you 
can’t send me MARYKNOLL. The children 
will be happy, once again they will admire 
their parents, and bitterness will go out 
of Barney’s life. 

FRANK O’DONNELL 
Brooklyn 


Bishop Ford 


The sister of martyred Bishop Ford 
was a member of our congregation, Sister 
Anna. One of those angelic souls too pure 
for our sin-stained earth, so Jesus came 
early to call His beautiful little bride to 
heaven’s home. She died a_ professed 
novice, being permitted to make her 
vows on her deathbed. We wrote a letter 
of condolence to the Bishop’s brother who 
lives in Brooklyn. He answered that 
Sister Anna had great influence on her 
brother’s future vocation. He was a little 
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boy when she entered the convent. I 
thrill with joy when I think of their meet- 
ing in heaven — little Francis, a bishop 
and martyr for Christ; Sister Anna, a 
spouse of Jesus. 

SISTER EVANGELISTA 
Cincinnati 


Defenders 


There was a person who wrote to you 
with a mean complaint. We wonder if 
that person knows the seven acts of 
mercy? We don’t think that person would 
have written what he did, if he had. After 
all, the Lord gave His life for us. 

St. FRANCIS SCHOOL 
Brainerd, Minn. 


Helpers 


We read about the starving people in 
Korea. We had a doll contest, in which 
the girls paid one cent to enter their 
dolls. We sold ice cream cones for four 
cents, and sold raffle tickets for two 
cents. We hope the dollar we enclose will 
help someone who needs it. 

FIFTH GRADE GIRLS 
(Our Lady of Mercy School) 
East Greenwich, R.I. 


Gratitude 


My husband is a convert and along 
with this blessing and happiness, God has 
blessed us with a wonderful little girl and 
recently a darling little boy. We are an 
extremely happy family in a comfortable 
home — but we felt that none of this 
would be possible if God had not started 
by giving the gift of faith to us. We are 
promising to send you a share of my 
husband’s overtime pay, to help bring 
the light of faith to someone else. 

Mrs. HOWARD SYKES 
East Meadow, N.Y. 
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Corn 


One criticism about your magazine. 
Some of the articles have a little too 
much “corn,” particularly those about 
South America. 

MICHAEL MCNAMARA 
New York City 


Welcome Left-over 


The people here at Camp Mercury took 
up a collection to buy a small organ for 
our make-shift chapel. The response was 
so great that there was about a hundred 
dollars left over. Everyone went along 
with our idea that the Catholics and 
Protestants split the money. 

REv. Patrick A. KILLEEN 
Mercury, Nev. 


Good Idea 


I think it would be a good idea for you 
to suggest to people that they might, if 
they were so inclined, endorse their tax 
refund checks to you. Most of them are 
small but if you received a hundred or 
two they would mean something. 

HELEN MOISAN 
Boston 


Bright Boy 

Please cancel the subscription to your 
magazine which we now receive. I do this 
to protect my family. Since your publica- 
tion has come to my home, my son has 
the absurd idea that he would like to be 
a missionary. He is a very intelligent boy 
with too great a promise to be wasted in 
some squalid hole on the other side of the 
world. If he doesn’t see your magazine, 
he'll forget the silly idea, and lead a 
normal life. 

NAME WITHHELD 

Davenport, Iowa 
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The Stolen 
Manuscript 


Men from all over the world 


kneel at the same rail. 
BY T. J. PRENDERGAST, M.M. 


@ EVEN diaries have their adven- 
tures. Sometimes the prosaic para- 
graphs are lifted dramatically to 
dizzy heights of intrigue, suspense, 
and high adventure. And sometimes 
they are just lifted, as was the case 
during my recent visit to Tokyo. A 
clever thief managed to open the 
vent-window of a locked car and 
kindly eased our load by removing 
my basketball bag. Inside the bag, 
warmly wrapped in a jacket, were 
my Alien Registration Card and 
the current Fushimi Diary. 

It is easy to imagine the where- 
abouts of the original as I prepare 
to rewrite it. I can almost picture 
the artful dodger furtively reading 
my deathless prose in some dark 
hotel room in some dark alley of the 
Ginza parish. Or perhaps he will 
use the strong sheets of white paper 
as wrapping for his fish, purchased 
in a smelly stall of Kanda market. 
But after all these imaginings, I 
must face the cold, hard fact that 
Pete the Prowler probably burned 
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my manuscript. In this land where 
cremation is the accepted thing, it 
is undoubtedly the most fitting end. 

The month of December was note- 
worthy for two memorable events: 
the visit of newly returned, world 
traveler, Bishop Furuya, and the 
annual visit — ever old yet ever new 
—of our King of kings at Christmas. 

Bishop Furuya returned to his see 
just in time to round out the calen- 
dar year of 1952. Ever alert, our 
pastor, Father Clarence J. Witte, 
cornered the bishop and won his 
consent to give a talk to the Fushi- 
mi parishioners — the first since 
his return from abroad. 

It was significant that the bishop 
came on the evening of Sunday, 
December 7, lacking one day of 
being the anniversary of Pearl Har- 
bor. As we ate dinner that night, 
your correspondent was thinking of 
the great strides taken to cement 
Japanese-American relations since 
that dread day twelve years ago. 

With the exception of the writer, 
those around the table were veter- 
ans who had felt the full force of the 
war. The bishop’s parents were 
killed during the conflict. Father 
Witte and Brother Clement were 
confined in the basement of the Otsu 
church. And now the three were 
together in Japan after the compar- 
atively brief period of war had 
passed. Wars and persecutions and 
other man-made obstacles, like 
boulders in the path of a stream, 
may impede the Church’s progress 
for a while, but they cannot halt 
that progress indefinitely. 

After dinner the bishop held his 
audience captive. He related the 
story of his trip to America, with 
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special emphasis on his visits to our 
respective homes. He had a little 
anecdote to tell of each visit, prov- 
ing that he remembered each fam- 
ily. He thoughtfully gave us photo- 
graphsshowing him and our parents. 

It was refreshing to hear the 
bishop’s appraisal of America. He’ 
was awed by the highways, the 
speed and the ice cream. He was 
instantly and completely captivated 
by our national delicacy, and he 
eagerly related how many different 
flavors he had sampled. In his hu- 
mility, the bishop could not under- 
stand how every meal at every 
home was a banquet. 

A highlight along this banquet 
trail was a visit to Father Harold J. 
Felsecker’s brother. Bishop Furuya 
told how, after dinner, he was 
startled by a grinding noise coming 
from the kitchen. He voiced alarm 
but was assured that the noise- 
maker was only the disposal unit. 
Then the bishop explained to his 
Japanese audience how this wonder- 
ful machine chews up everything — 
even tin cans. _ 

Quite frankly the traveler 
admitted that he had never before 
realized how much of a sacrifice 
American priests made when they 
came to Japan. Before his trip, he 


had seen only their material wealth 


— cameras, j » Tadios, and so 
forth. And he had failed to believe 
that they had sacrificed anything, 
until he visited America and saw 
how muck they had left behind. He 
told his Japanese hearers that they 
should be grateful to the American 
priests who have left their rich and 
wonderful country to labor for the 
good of Japan and its people. 
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Five Doctors who work in our parish 
clinic in Santiago, Chile, tell us that for 
hundreds of poor tubercular children cod- 
liver oil and powdered milk have done 
more good than all the doctors’ labors 
combined. But the clinic has run out of 
cod-liver oil (40c a bottle) and powdered 
milk (60c a liter). Help us to help those 
children, please. 


Sulky? One made by local craftsmen in 
Warnes, Bolivia, would be excellent for 
carrying Mass equipment, catechetical 
material, and dispensary supplies that 
cannot be taken on horseback. But the 
missioner lacks the purchase price ($50) 
for a sulky. 


Missionary Sisters Sleep as best they 
can in Lima, Peru, where beds and mat- 
tresses are needed for the convent. $32 
will provide for one Sister — but who 
will provide the $32? 


Formosa Estimate for a forty-year-old 
church’s needed repairs is $2,010. The 
complete breakdown is as follows: 
Lumber. .$450 Contractor. .$75 
Paint.... 404 Cement..... 95 
Roofing.. 271 Sand 
Labor.... 545 Fixtures.... 85 
Transportation. .$55 
How do you figure it? 


Roller Skates Won't Do. Most mis- 
sioners in Latin America require saddle 
horses for sick calls and mission trips. A 
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horse costs $100; a saddle, $45. Will you 
contribute at least the price of a pair of 
skates? You — and many others? 


Confession Means as much to Indians 
as to you. Will you donate a confessional 
to a Maryknoll mission in Peru? Cost, 
$100. 


The Bread and Wine and candles for 
the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass must be 
bought. Who will provide these essentials 
for one mission for one year? The cost: 
Mass wine and hosts, $30; candles, $25. 


Rosaries, Sacred Heart Badges, holy 
pictures, medals, crucifixes,are constantly 
requested by Indians in Chile, Peru, 
Mexico, and by Filipinos. An offering of 
$10 will provide such articles for one 
mission station. 


Statues. Our good people are begging 
us for these: In Guatemala, statue of the 


Sacred Heart — $200; in Formosa, 
statues of the Blessed Virgin and of St. 
Joseph — $85 each; in Bolivia, statue of 
Our Lady of Grace — $118. 


Altar Cloths costing $30 a set, and altar 
linens at $5 a set, are needed by many 
Maryknoll missions overseas. Do you 
wish to provide some linens for the Holy 
Eucharist? 


In Japan $100 will provide a room for a 
Maryknoll missioner. 
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What OME Siskap Cn 


SISTER VIVIAN OF DULUTH, 
MINNESOTA BECAME 
A MARYKNOLL SISTER 
THEN WAS SENT BY 
HER SUPERIORS TO STUDY 
MEDICINE AT MARQUETTE 
MEDICAL SCHOOL WHEN 
SISTER RECEIVED HER 
M.D. DEGREE, SHE WAS 
ASSIGNED TO BOLIVIA 


IN BOLIVIA, SISTER VIVIAN IS 
A SURGEON AT THE MARYKNOLL 
HOSPITAL, RIBERALTA, CONDUCTS 
TWO CLINICS FOR THE POOR, 
TRAVELS BY JEEP TO PATIENTS 
NEARBY AND BY NATIVE DUGOUT 
CANOE TO LEPERS AND OTHER FAR 
AWAY PATIENTS ON THE BENI 
AND MADRE DE DIOS RIVERS, 
SISTER VIVIAN IS ASSISTED 
BY ANOTHER SISTER DOCTOR 
AND BY SISTER TECHNICIANS 
AND NURSES 





MARYKNOLL FATHERS, MARYKNOLL P.O., NEW YORK 
Dear Fathers: 


Please send me literature about becoming a Maryknoll 


(] Priest (_] Brother C] Sister (Check one) 
| understand that this does not bind me in any way. 
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People ate Intetesting! 


1. Chinese Reds in Borneo trained 
a girl to organize cells among 
Chinese in a Catholic college. 


4. One day from a broken package 
that came for the girl Red fell 
literature for the new Red cell. 


2. Secretly she gathered students 
and planned that they be leaders 
in Borneo for Communist China. 


5. That night Sister followed the 
group and listened to the Red 
meeting in her Catholic college. 


3. Sister Alma was quick to notice 
that while all the other girls 
were friendly this. group was not. 
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6. “How terrible!” cried the Cath- 
olic girls next day. ‘‘You see,” 
said Sister, “it CAN happen here!” 


Christ belongs to ALL the human race. 








